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A Brief Legislative and Judicial History 
Of the Georgia Public Service Commission 


Robert Gerwig, LL.B. and Harold L. Johnson, Ph.D.* 


The public utility form of regulation, a pecul- 
iarly American method of control, was used in- 
creasingly during the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries to meet some of the problems of a 
new economic order. The Middle West, under the 
special impetus of the granger movement, estab- 
lished state regulatory bodies over railroads, ware- 
houses, and grain elevators, Illinois and Minnesota 
organizing commissions in 1871. Iowa and Wis- 
consin followed suit in 1874, and by 1876 most of 
the Western and Middle Western states had similar 
supervisory agencies.'_ The Congress in 1887 ex- 
tended federal regulation over interstate railroads 
with the passage of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, one business 
after another was classed as a public utility and 
placed under regulation, with cities first regulating 
urban transport, water, gas, electric, and telephone 
industries. State public-utility supervision came 
primarily in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. New York in 1905 established governmental 
regulation over the electric and gas industries, and 
in the same year Wisconsin enlarged its jurisdiction 
to include supervision of street railways, light, heat, 
water, power, express, telephone, and telegraph 
companies.2 By the 1920’s all states, with the ex- 
ception of Delaware, regulated one or more busi- 
nesses “affected with the public interest.” 

Georgia was among the pioneers in utility regu- 
lations, for the General Assembly in 1879 created a 
“Railroad Commission of Georgia”* to supervise the 
affairs of the state’s railroads. In 1907, when but 
few states were beginning to enact state-wide regu- 
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lation of businesses other than railroads, the Gen- 
eral Assembly extended the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission to street railroads, docks, wharves, term- 
inals, cotton compresses, telephone, gas, electric 
light, and power concerns.‘ It is the purpose of this 
paper to summarize the legislation creating and 
implementing the Commission, to note the Com- 
mission’s powers and functions, and to present some 
of the State and Federal court decisions regarding 
the agency’s nature and authority. 


MAJOR LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENTS 

As indicated by its title, the Georgia Commis- 
sion, which consisted of three members appointed by 
the Governor for terms of six years, first had 
powers over railroad rates and services. The orig- 
inal act aimed at preventing excessive freight rates 
or passenger fares, rebates, and discrimination be- 
tween shippers. Under the provisions of the Act, 
the Commission® was authorized to establish joint 
rates for connecting railroads, after thirty days’ 
notice to interested roads. Additional powers grant- 
ed the Commission included: authority to examine 
records; prescription of necessary rules governing 
conduct of the carriers concerned; power to issue 
subpoenas and require testimony. The Commission 
was required to submit to the Governor annual re- 
ports of its transactions and to recommend legisla- 
tion considered necessary to its purposes and ob- 
jectives.° The first order of the agency establishing 
a scale of rates was issued early in 1880.7 

Further legislation in 1890 and 1891 authorized 
the Commission to do the following: regulate ex- 
press and telegraph companies; present certain mat- 
ters involving interstate rates to the I.C.C.; pre- 
scribe the location and require the construction of 
freight or passenger depots; inspect tracks and re- 
quire their safe maintenance; prohibit one railroad 
from discriminating in favor of another railroad; 
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and regulate railroad storage charges. The Com- 
mission’s powers remained unchanged until 1905, 
when it was authorized to require the carriers to 
furnish prompt receipt and delivery of freight.° 

The Legislature in 1906 amended the original 
act, providing that the three Commissioners should 
be elected by the people.?® An act in the following 
year brought more substantial changes, enlarging 
the agency to five members and extending their 
jurisdiction to street railroads, docks, wharves, 
terminals, cotton compresses, telephone, gas, and 
electric companies. Also power over the issuance 
of stocks and bonds of the regulated concerns was 
given to the Commission.'! In 1922 the Assembly, 
realizing the increased responsibilities and area of 
control of the agency, changed its name to the Public 
Service Commission. The same statute required 
companies subject to the agency to pay fees, based 
on their respective property values, covering the 
expenses of the Commission.'? Until that time the 
outlays of the organization had been met by the 
general treasury. 

An act approved in 1925 further increased the 
Commission’s jurisdiction to include motor busses 
and trackless trolleys operated by all electric street, 
suburban, or interurban railroad concerns in the 
State.'* Power over motor carriers for hire was 
given the agency in 1929,' but this grant of au- 
thority in effect was ruled unconstitutional in 1931 
by the Supreme Court of Georgia.'® The Legisla- 
ture, in session when the decision was announced, 
enacted a new law placing common, contract, and 
private motor carriers under the Commission’s 
supervision.'® Finally, in the 1937-1938 and 1947 
sessions, the General Assembly gave the agency 
authority to consummate reciprocal agreements with 
other states concerning fees and licenses of motor 
vehicles operated by common and contract car- 
riers.17 
COMPOSITION, DUTIES, AND ORGANIZATION 

OF THE COMMISSION 

The Commission today is composed of five 
members who are elected by the voters of the State 
to serve six years. The term of one or more of the 
Commissioners expires every two years, at which 
time such Commissioners are eligible for re-election. 
The organization elects its own Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman every two years. Qualifications for mem- 
bership include 30 years minimum age, eligibility 
to vote, no direct or indirect interest in any business 
controlled by or benefiting from any pool, com- 
bination, or arrangement that has the effect of in- 
creasing the cost to the public of carriage, heat, 
light, power or of any commodity sold to the public. 
Also, Commissioners may not in any way be holders 
of stocks or bonds of, or be employed by, any rail- 
road company or have any interest in any railroad 
or other concern under the agency’s jurisdiction. 
Salaries are $7,500 per year.'® The organization is 
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authorized to employ such people as are considered 


necessary to carry out the work and exercise the 
powers vested by law in the Commission.'® All staff 
members are employed under the State Merit 
System. 

Duties of the Commission are allocated to 
three divisions or sections, the Utilities, Trans- 
portation, and Motor Carrier Sections. The Utili- 
ties Section, under the general supervision of a 
Chief Engineer, is charged with responsibility 
over electric, gas, telephone, and telegraph com- 
panies. Its primary work is to assist the Commis- 
sion in the determination of appropriate rates for 
the utilities under its jurisdiction and to prepare 
data for submission to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Federal Communications Commission, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, and similar federal 
regulatory bodies. This section employs also a 
Service Engineer and an assistant who investigate 
services rendered by the utilities, examine cus- 
tomers’ complaints, and assist generally in the estab- 
lishment of new service. In 1951, for example, this 
division received more than 1,700 customer com- 
plaints.2°. Another important member of the Utili- 
ties Section is the Valuation Engineer, to whom is 
entrusted the important task of inspecting gas, 
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electric, and telephone utility properties to determine 
the amount of money prudently invested in such 
assets. The Valuation Engineer is required also 
to examine the operations and books of the State- 
owned Western & Atlantic Railroad. 


The Transportation Section, headed by a rate 
expert, assists the Commission in passing upon ap- 
plications for changes in rates by railroads and 
motor carriers, reviews bus schedules, accident re- 
ports, and fiscal statements, and appears in cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
responsibilities of the Motor Carrier Section include 
action on applications of new bus and truck lines, 
determination of whether motor carriers are prop- 
erly insured, and general supervision of enforce- 
ment of motor carrier laws. 


RECENT COMMISSION PRONOUNCEMENTS 
ON VALUATION METHODS 

The Commission is bound to require that 
companies under its supervision provide fair, 
just, and reasonable rates. The application of 
this law, simple in its pronouncement, raises for 
the Georgia agency the same fundamental and 
formidable problem that has faced every utility- 
regulating organization in the country: When are 
rates fair, just, and reasonable to utility manage- 
ment, investors, and consumers? An adequate reply 
to that query, of course, cannot be made in a paper of 
this nature. Brief reference, however, will be made 
to recent decisions of the Georgia Commission con- 
cerning alternative methods of determining fair 
bases for setting rates. 

In an application in 1951 for increased rates, 
the Georgia Power Company submitted evidence 
dealing with three approaches to a fair rate base: 
capitalization, original cost plus the acquisition ad- 
justment less depreciation, and reproduction cost 
less depreciation. The Commission stated its posi- 
tion with respect to the proposed bases, saying: 

It appears that either average capitalization or 
average investment in plant and equipment represents 
a reasonable base upon which to test the necessity 
of increased rates and increased revenues, and both 
will be used in this case for that purpose. This Com- 
mission has not in recent years used reproduction 
cost as a rate base and in other instances where it 
has been advanced, the Commission has concluded 
that it did not warrant substantial consideration. 
It is not a measure of investment of the Company in 
its plant and equipment, nor the investment of others 
in the securities of the Company, but represents a 
hypothetical conclusion of the cost should it be neces- 
sary to reconstruct all of the Company’s facilities. as 
of a certain date. This appears to deal in the realm 
of speculation; first, since there appears to be no 
possibility that it will be necessary to reconstruct 
the entire plant of the Company, and secondly, should 
such reconstruction occur, the reconstructed plant 
would be something quite different. There is much 
additional reason for concluding that reproduction 
cost is not a proper rate base, but it seems unneces- 
sary to restate in this opinion conclusions of the 
Commission which have heretofore been stated with 
respect to this item.?1 
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Another indication of the valuation philosophy of 
the Commission is seen in the following decision 
concerning application of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in 1951 for in- 
creased rates: 

This is the first case in recent years in which 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
submitted reproduction cost as a consideration. In 
each of the recent prior cases the company has re- 
stricted its rate base testimony to investment values. 
This Commission has not in recent years adopted re- 
preduction cost as a rate base and in other instances 
where it has been advanced as a consideration the 
Commission has concluded that it did not warrant 
substantial consideration. 

Gross investment has been submitted by the ap- 
plicant in prior cases as a consideration. While gross 
investment has merit, since it reflects the actual 
cost of facilities provided by the applicant, it fails 
to give any effect to accrued depreciation. In prior 
cases this Commission has found that the best meas- 
ure of depreciation is the accrued depreciation re- 
serve built up through charges to operating expenses 
in the past, less retirements charged thereto. Since 
past operating expenses have provided the deprecia- 
tion funds, and since such funds have actually been 
invested in plant and equipment and represent a sub- 
stantial part of the gross investment balance, it is 
only fair and equitable that the depreciation reserve 
balance be deducted from gross investment in the de- 
termination of a proper rate base. This is net in- 
vestment and is generally comparable to total in- 
vested capital which represents the actual funds 
which have been invested by the company to provide 
service to the public. For the purpose of this case, 
the Commission will adopt net investment as a rate 
base. 

The company has urged the use of net invest- 
ment at the end of the period along with business 
development at that time in the computation of the 
alleged increased revenue requirements. This has 
been urged to give more up to date effect to current 
costs of plant and equipment and to offset the al- 
leged decreasing rate of return due to increasing 
average investment per station. It appears more 
proper, however, to treat the base period consistently 
and give separate effect to the high cost of construc- 
tion element. Consistency, therefore, determines that 
the average net investment for the period should be 
used as a rate base and the business development at 
the middle of the period as the basis for computing 
rates to yield the determined increased revenue re- 
quirements. Average net investment, will, therefore, 
be used in this case.22 

Judging from these cases the Commission con- 
siders actual investment less depreciation reserves 
more significant than calculations of reproduction 
cost of plant and facilities in determining fair rates. 
In the latter decision, depreciation reserves were 
regarded as a better measure of wear and tear of 
utility facilities than perhaps observed depreciation. 


JUDICIAL INTERPRETATIONS CONCERNING 
THE ROLE AND POWERS OF 
THE COMMISSION 
In order to show a more complete picture of 


the State’s primary regulator of business activities, 

court opinions concerning the Commission are pre- 

sented. In 1883, after a carrier contested the con- 

stitutionality of the acts creating the Commission, 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
September | August Percentage September Percentage 
ITEM 1953 1953 | Change 1952 Change 
EMPLOYMENT | 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) | 
SESE ae reer $122,750 $121,574 +-1.0 $125,922 | —2.5 
Total Non-Agricultural | | | 
CS SE ae eae ee | 292,650 | 291,950* +0.2 | 287,000 +2.0 
Manufacturing Employment _________- | 80,850 80,350 | +06 | 75,250 | +7.4 
Average Weekly Earnings, | | 
Factory Workers ____----- saab necniel $63.20 | $64.68* | —2.3 $59.86 | +5.6 
Average Weekly Hours, | | 
Fentery Werner ................. 40.0 A12* | —2.9 41.0 | —2.4 
Number Help Wanted Ads ____-_______ 9,822 10,407 —5.6 10,693 | —8.2 & é 
CONSTRUCTION | 
Number Building Permits | | 
Oe ene | 846 827 | +2.3 977 | —13.4 
Value Building Permits | | 
i I cnc a wai mninenees | $4,360,907 $9,993,332 —56.4 $4,233,578 | +3.0 
Employees in Contract | | 
| eee | 15,050 15,500 —2.9 13,600 | +4107 
FINANCIAL | 
Bank Debits (Millions) --_-_----_-___- | $1,359.0 $1,193.4 +13.9 $1,206.0 +12.7 
Total Deposits (Millions) 
GRO OF OOS 2+... $960.7 $947.0 41.4 $977.7 AZ ’ 
POSTAL§ 
Poin Gomiges. ....................... $1,239,957 $1,097,757 +13.0 $1,195,785 +3.7 
Poundage 2d Class Mail ___________- 1,259,459 1,283,165 iS 1,047,225** | 120.3 
Postal Savings to Credit 
Depositors, End of Period __________ $3,074,114 $3,100,215 —0.8 $3,333,685 —7.8 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index 
(Adjusted) (1947-49=100) _________ 123 119 +3.4 113 +8.8 
Department Store Stocks ____________ N.A. N.A. 17.0 N.A. 49.0 
Retail Food Price Index | 
cath ag: 114.7 | 115.2 —0.0 115.9 —1.0 
Number Telephones in Service ________ 240,666 | 239,480 +0.5 229,454 +49 
*Revised §City of Atlanta only. **Average Month, Third Quarter, 1952. N.A.—Not Available 
Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of 
Labor; Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspec- 
tor, Atlanta, Georgia ; Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data; Atlanta Post Of- 
fice; Retail Food Price Index: U. S. Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stocks Indexes: Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. & 
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$62,513,463 


10,951,642 


8,373 
15,050 
$10,923.4 
N.A. 
80,850 
90,841 


$63.20 
240,666 
$10,538,733 


292,650 
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$960.7 


40.0 


$3,074,114 





$1,282,455) 


1952 


$30,231,007 


9,503,998 


7,527 
13,600 
$9,914.7 





ITEM 


| 
Value Building Permits, 


City of Atlanta ______ 


Poundage 2d Class Mail, 
Atlanta Post Office __- 


Number Building Permits, 
City of Atlanta _____________ 


Employees in Contract Cons’tion§ 


Bank Debits (Millions) _.________ | 


N.A. | Department Store Stocks* ______ 


75,250| No. Manufacturing Employees§ __| 


|Number Help Wanted Ads 


85,732 


$59.86 
229,454 
$10,180,719 


287,000 


N.A. 


115.9 
$977.7 


41.0 


$3,333,685 
$1,508,757 





Average Weekly Earnings, 
Factory Workers§ _____- 


Telephones in Service§ 


} 
Postal Receipts, Atlanta Post Office | 


Total Non-Agricultural 
Employment§ 


Department Store Sales 

(Based on dollar amounts) - 
Retail Food Price Index§ __- 
Total Deposits (Millions) 


Average Weekly Hours, 
Factory Workers§ __________- 
Postal Savings to Credit of De- 
positors at End of Period ____. 
Job Insurance Payments _______ 
§September of each year 
*September 30 of each year 


N.A. Not available 
Sources: Same as page 4 
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the State Supreme Court affirmed the validity of 
the 1879 legislation,?* and in 1909 approved the 
delegation of power to the agency to enforce its 
reasonable rules and regulations.2* The Court of 
Appeals in 1911 emphasized the inherent legal basis 
for the Commission, stating: 
The Railroad Commission is an administrative, 
and not a legislative body. It has only such powers 
as the Legislature has expressly, or by fair implica- 
tion, conferred upon it. The Constitution makes the 
General Assembly the legislative body of the State 
and it cannot delegate its general legislative powers. 
Nevertheless, it may confer upon administrative 
bodies quasi-legislative functions which it itself 
might perform, but could not so adequately perform 
directly as it could by delegating them.?5 
In a controversy involving municipal regula- 
tion and state control, decided in 1919, the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company had petitioned the 
Commission for increased street railway fares. The 
company and the cities of Atlanta, Decatur, East 
Point, and College Park, however, had contracts in 
existence relating to fares charged. The Commis- 
sion concluded it lacked power to approve the ap- 
plication for increased rates, particularly in view 
of a proviso in the Act of 1907°° which prevented 
the agency from exercising authority over lawful 
contracts. The court agreed with the Commission, 
upholding the power of a municipality to regulate 
where the regulation did not abridge the exercise 
of the State’s police power, or where the State had 
not exercised such power." 


A case which came finally before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court involved the familiar contention that 
Commission rules impaired contractual obligations 
and deprived property without due process of law. 
The Union Dry Goods Company in 1912 agreed to 
pay stipulated rates for electric light and power 
supplied by the Georgia Public Service Corporation 
(not to be confused with the Commission). In 1914 
the corporation raised its rates based on a Commis- 
sion order. Both the trial court and the Supreme 
Court of Georgia ruled against the Dry Goods Com- 
pany, and the U. S. Supreme Court affirmed with- 
out dissent,?° citing an earlier opinion in Manigault 
v Springs: 

. . . the interdiction of statutes impairing the 
obligation of contracts does not prevent the state 
from properly exercising such powers as are vested 
in it for the promotion of the common weal, or are 
necessary for the general good of the public though 


contracts previously entered into between individuals 
may thereby be affected.?9 


An opportunity to appraise the Commission’s 
valuation methods was given the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1923. The agency in 1921 called upon a 
gas company to show cause why a maximum rate 
should not be reduced. In a Commission hearing, 
the Company insisted that the proposed rates would 
return net revenues of less than 3 per cent upon fair 
value, while the Commission concluded that the net 
income under the suggested rates would be about 8 
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per cent upon the value found by it, The Company’s 
estimate of the property was $9,500,000, while the 
Commission’s appraisal was $5,250,000. The Com- 
mission’s figure was a combination of the value of 
the property in existence January 1, 1914 (at 1914 
prices, plus the property added during the war 
years at prices reflecting higher costs. The Com- 
mission also excluded from its calculations the 
value of a franchise and alleged losses from opera- 
tions. 

The agency ordered the price of gas reduced as 
proposed, the company seeking enjoinment of the 
order in the federal courts on a claim of confiscatory 
rates. A three-judge District Court did not agree 
entirely with the view of the Commission, but found 
that “even were there considerable error in fixing 
values by the Commission, the rate would not ap- 
pear to be clearly confiscatory.’*” 

The Company appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, arguing that the fair value of a utility is 
reproduction cost at the time of the inquiry less de- 
preciation. The Commission disagreed, declaring 
that determination of fair value required some con- 
sideration of reproduction costs as well as of orig- 
inal costs. The agency contended that “present fair 
value” is not synonymous with “‘present replacement 
cost,” particularly under abnormal conditions. 

The Supreme Court upheld the Commission,*! 
Justice Brandeis citing a rule previously announced 
in the Minnesota Rate Cases: 


The ascertainment of ... value is not controlled 
by artificial rules. It is not a matter of formulas, 
but there must be a reasonable judgment having its 
basis in a proper consideration of all relevant facts.*2 


In 1925 the U. S. Supreme Court upheld a Com- 
mission order requiring a railroad to furnish switch- 
ing service on an industrial siding. The carrier 
alleged that most of its business done on the siding 
involved interstate commerce and that the power to 
order establishment or abandonment of service on 
the side track was vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The agency’s directive was based on 
a general order which provided that all facilities and 
privileges enjoyed by shippers to which they were 
entitled should not be discontinued without the 
consent of the Commission, the Court holding that 
the rule was reasonable and clearly within the 
police power of the state.** 

The Commission’s regulatory power over motor 
carriers subject to its jurisdiction was affirmed by 
the Georgia Supreme Court in 1934. A transit com- 
pany had argued that parts of the act requiring 
registration and license fees violated the commerce 
clause of the federal Constitution, and particularly 
because the carrier was engaged exclusively in in- 
terstate commerce. The Court, however, held: 

The highways are public property. Users of them 
although engaged exclusively in interstate commerce, 
are subject to regulation by the state to ensure safety 


and convenience and the conservation of the high- 
ways.34 
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In another significant controversy, several 
municipalities expressly authorized by the General 
Assembly to operate electric light and similar serv- 
ices challenged the Commission over regulation of 
their rates. The Commission contended that its 
jurisdiction included control of utilities furnished 
by municipalities, but it was overruled by the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia. The Court in 1935 de- 
cided that the municipal corporations involved did 
not by operating certain utility functions become 
public utilities subject to the orders of the Com- 
mission.** 

In 1936 the Supreme Court of Georgia over- 
ruled a lower court judgment for a power company 
which sought to prevent the Commission from re- 
quiring that electricity be furnished to a town where 
the company lacked a franchise: The Court noted 
the agency’s express authority to require companies 
under its jurisdiction to “establish and maintain 
such public service and facilities as may be reason- 
able and just,” and said a reasonable construction 
of the term “establish” should include extension of 
existing service, especially where the company en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly in the territory involved. 
According to the Court, 

A corporation organized to generate and supply 
hydro-electric power to the public, and having a 
monopoly of such power in the section where it op- 
erates, has no authority to select customers or dis- 
criminate against the members of a class it has 
elected to serve.?® 

A case in which tne State Supreme Court held 
a Commission order fixing telephone rates to be 
confiscatory occurred in 1948. The Commission 
had refused to raise rates to levels suggested by 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company, ex- 
cluding from consideration certain expenditures 
such as: 

a. License contract expense, 
b. Legal expenses in connection with the case before 
the Commission, 
. Losses frem operation of employees’ lunchroom, 
. Interest arresting accruals paid to pension trust 
fund, 
. Operators’ wages, , 
Operators’ employment and training, 
Local commercial expense, 
. Advertising, 
. Accounting department expense, 
Rearrangements and changes, and 
. Depreciation. 
The Court overruled the agency on all items 
except ¢ and k, holding that the company had prop- 
erly substantiated its claim for allowance of the 
remaining items for rate-making purposes. In ex- 
plaining its decision, the Court noted: 

While it is the duty of the Public Service Com- 
mission to searchingly inquire as to all expenses of a 
public utility in its rate-making function, and while 
such matters as contracts between the utility and its 
parent company should be closely scrutinized, yet where 
as here the only evidence touching such contract 
shows that the utility receives in benefits many 
dollars for every dollar paid under the contract, such 


~ SR mro 
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evidence leaves no grounds for criticism. The com- 
missioners are not the managers of the company, 
but their function is to regulate and disapprove any 
dishonest or clearly inefficient conduct and practice 
by the utility. Public regulation must not supplant 
private management . . .37 

Affirming an established rule that the courts 


would not substitute their discretion and judgment 
for that of the Commission where the latter ex- 
ercised discretion in a matter within its jurisdic- 
tion, the Supreme Court of Georgia in 1951, never- 
theless, disagreed with the agency’s interpretation 
regarding authority granted a motor carrier under 
a certificate of convenience and necessity. <A cer- 
tificate granted the carrier the right to transport 
for hire “highway material between all points in 
Georgia but over no fixed route.”” The Commis- 
sion’s subsequent ruling that the certificate did not 
entitle the carrier to transport asphalt in bulk in 
special tank equipment was determined to be “with- 
out legal justification arbitrary, capricious, 
and an abuse of discretion, where it was not made 
to appear that the holder of the certificate .. . wil- 
fully violated or refused to observe any of the law- 
ful and reasonable orders, rules, or regulations pre- 
scribed by the commission.’’** 

In conclusion, the Commission when tested in 
legal skirmishes has received generally the approval 
of both State and Federal tribunals. The courts, 
however, under certain circumstances have not hesi- 
tated to note the limits of the Commission’s author- 
ity. Thus through legislative action, Commission 
rule, and judicial review, the Georgia Public Service 
Commission has been woven into the governmental 
fabric of the State. 
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